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This chapter introduces the concept of globalization in relation to 
international development. It explores the theoretical approaches 
to the study of globalization, and offers frameworks for analyzing 
the impact of economic globalization in the neoliberal period on 
developing and developed states. In particular, it compares the 
view of development offered by international organizations with 
the process by which today’s developed states achieved their eco- 
nomic goals. Few, if any, of today’s developed states did so by the 
processes now recommended for developing states, or under con- 
ditions imposed by constitution-like arrangements incorporated 
in international treaties. Unsurprisingly, some developing states 
have looked for alternative pathways, and developed states have 
looked for ways to exploit global rules to their own advantage. The 
challenge for developing countries is rendered more complex by 
the intersection of economic and environmental crises which 
makes sustainability, as well as economic development, a priority. 


Learning Objectives 


By the end of this chapter, students will be able to: 

e identify and explain various concepts of globalization 
and the main theoretical orientations to the study of 
globalization and international development. 

e compare and analyze the effects of neoliberal globalization, 
new constitutionalism, and structural adjustment programs) 
on developing and developed states. 

e identify examples of, and opportunities for, resistance to 
the global trade regime by developing states. 

e reflect on the interaction between the need for economic 
development and environmental sustainability. 
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What is Globalization? 


Globalization has been a contested term since 
first rising to prominence in the 1980s (Hoog- 
velt 1997). Scholars have debated the novelty 
of globalization—whether it is a relatively new 
phenomenon of the late twentieth century or 
the evolution of an ongoing process that first 
began with exploration and trade 500 years 
ago. Similarly, there have been disputes about 
whether increased internationalization, which 
most seem to agree is a feature of the late twen- 
tieth century, is truly global, or whether it is 
a more limited regional phenomenon. Other 
debates centre on the type of globalization— 
often depicted as “neoliberal” for reasons to be 
developed further in the chapter—and whether 
other types are possible. 

“(T)he specificities of interpreting global 
processes depend partly on whether focus is on 
the sociology, the economics, or the politics of 
globalization” (Kothari, Minogue, and DeJong 
2002, 17; see also Hoogvelt 1997). So while “glo- 
balization” is not a single process or product of 
the Internet or finance capitalism, for example, 
the way globalization is conceptualized often 
depends on the lens through which it is being 
understood. It’s important to keep in mind that 
focusing on one aspect of globalization for the 
purpose of study does not mean that the socio- 
logical, economic, or political processes operate 
independently of one another. 

Similarly, Appadurai (2006, 588) argues that 
the global cultural economy is a “complex, over- 
lapping, disjunctive order” that can no longer 
be understood using traditional development 
models of “core” and “periphery” states, or of 
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consumers and producers. (See Chapter 2 and 
Chapter 13.) Instead, the global economy is a 
product of “disjunctures” between economics, 
sociological or cultural influences, and national 
and international politics. Appadurai thus pro- 
poses that globalization be examined across 
five dimensions, or “scapes” of “global cultural 
flow”: ethnoscapes, technoscapes, finances- 
capes, mediascapes, and ideoscapes (588-89). 

Ethnoscapes are concerned with the mobility 
of people such as migrants, tourists, guest work- 
ers, refugees, and other persons, whose move- 
ments, personal relations, and expectations 
affect production and policies between and 
within states. A mother in India moves her fam- 
ily to the United Kingdom for a new job; a man 
in Saskatchewan moves to Switzerland to be 
closer to his partner; a Mexican father spends 
summers working on an Ontario tomato farm. 
But whereas highly skilled and professional 
workers from advanced industrialized “West- 
ern” states tend to move across national bor- 
ders with relative ease, less skilled workers from 
developing states face tighter restrictions on 
immigration from developed countries (Han- 
son 2010). (See Chapter 6.) 

Technoscapes are the increasingly border- 
less links between high and low technology, 
mechanical and informational technology, and 
the speed with which these technologies travel. 
For example, a blue jeans production chain may 
link a sewing factory in China witha fabric maker 
in India and a distribution company in Texas, all 
based on instructions from shareholders in New 
York. The uneven distribution of technoscapes 
is a result not only of traditional economies of 
scale, but also of complex relationships between 


instantaneous money flows, political opportu- 
nities, and the availability of low-wage labour 
(Appadurai 2006, 589-90). 

Financescapes encompass the flow of capital, 
the range of speculative financial instruments, 
and the daily spikes in currency exchanges that 
with blinding speed can—and have—created 
both wealth and crisis for states, corporations, 
and individuals. So while development can still 
be described by traditional indicators like gross 
domestic product, financescapes are deeply dis- 
junctured by technology; thus financescapes 
(and resulting changes in ethnoscapes) must 
be examined in terms of the distribution and 
speed of high and low technology: “How is one 
to make a meaningful comparison of wages in 
Japan and the United States or of real estate 
costs in New York and Tokyo, without taking 
sophisticated account of the very complex fiscal 
and investment flows that link the two econo- 
mies through a global grid of currency specula- 
tion and capital transfer?” (590). 

Mediascapes are the production and distri- 
bution of information through online media 
and other channels—such as news reports, 
magazines, documentaries, books, movies, 
music, and social media—with varying degrees 
of access across states, as well as the actual con- 
tent of information that interprets and reflects 
ideas back into the world. The ways we think 
about other places in the world are largely 
facilitated by media: to someone living in Mon- 
treal, rural Bangladesh may be imagined as 
poor and regressive, as Western mediascapes 
collide with ethnoscapes (and ideoscapes). 
Moreover, information that was available only 
to the educated and wealthy few a century ago, 
and even then largely at the local level, is now 
available instantly to people in many different 
parts of the globe. However, while information 
is certainly more widely accessible than it was 
ten years ago, 4.6 billion people, over half the 
world’s population, still lack Internet access (see 
A Human Right, n.d.). 

Finally, Ideoscapes consist of the political ide- 
ologies and counter-ideologies that have shaped, 
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and are shaping, the political economies of the 
world. The “master narratives” derived from 
the Enlightenment, such as “freedom,” “rights,” 
and “democracy,” as well as religious teachings 
from Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism, were 
“constructed with a certain internal logic and 
presupposed a certain relationship between 
reading, representation and the public sphere” 
(Appadurai 2006, 591). Disjunctures between 
ideological terms and images have increased 
over time with exploration and technology, and 
this has led different nation-states to selectively 
organize their polities according to their own 
values, norms, and cultures. But while politi- 
cal ideologies can be useful societal organizing 
principles, they can also be punitive in nature. 
For example, the (uneven) spread of neoliberal 
thinking, which suggests that corporate taxes 
and government regulation should be mini- 
mized or eliminated to stimulate private sector 
growth, continues to seem like “common sense’ 
even after the global financial crisis in 2008- 
2009 and despite austerity measures that have 
cut social spending and public sector jobs. 
These views identify the complex range of 
activities associated with modern globalization. 
There is a huge literature on globalization and 
this has triggered various attempts to catego- 
rize and simplify it. Here, keeping in mind the 
sociological, political, and economic aspects 
of globalization identified above, we look at 
two of these efforts as a way to make sense of 
a very complex concept: Dobuzinskis’s (2000) 
Three Worlds of Globalization and Hoogvelt’s 
(1997) Globalization and the Postcolonial World. 
Then we turn to the way globalization has been 
institutionalized in modern political economy 
before exploring issues of international devel- 
opment, including structural adjustment, the 
rise of the emerging economies (including 
the BRICS—Brazil, Russia, India, China, and 
South Africa), and, finally, issues of sustainable 
development. 
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Conceptualizations of Globalization 


Three worlds of globalization 

Globalization has attracted normative assess- 
ments of whether or not it is a “good thing.” 
Corresponding to these normative arguments 
are empirical judgements about whether it is a 
useful term or whether what the term describes 
actually exists; thus, some have written about 
the myth of globalization (Hirst, Thompson, 
and Bromley 2009) and other myths associated 
with it, such as the myth of the powerless state 
(Weiss 1997). A number of years ago Dobuzin- 
skis (2000) sought to make sense out of all this 
by depicting “three worlds of globalization,” 
each of which contain empirical (factual) and 
normative (values-based) judgements. 

The first of these, the “World I” approaches, 
are uncritical and see globalization as a log- 
ical and welcome development of “welfare 
enhancing” market forces. Setting markets 
free, in this view, is good for all countries and 
individuals, rich and poor. International trade 
organizations that promote market integra- 
tion are thus depicted in much international 
relations scholarship as mutually beneficial, 
leaving all parties as least as well off as they 
would have been without the agreements. 
Essentially, this view is hostile toward the state 
in either of its commonsense meanings—first, 
as a system of government and, second, as a 
territorial entity possessing legal sovereignty. 
Thus economic liberals may value a strong 
state at the national level for limited purposes 
such as law and order, defence, and protec- 
tion of property rights. Beyond that, state 
intervention is regarded with suspicion as 
market-inhibiting. Extending this view to the 
global level finds a similar set of imperatives. 
National security concerns and protecting 
business interests, where possible, are accept- 
able areas of state activity, but it is desirable 
to keep the state away from activities that con- 
trol capital movements or impose too many 
restrictions on trade. To the extent, then, 
that it erodes national boundaries and state 


capacity to intervene in markets, globaliza- 
tion is regarded positively in this world view. 

“World II” viewpoints concede globaliza- 
tion’s new and significant characteristics, and 
see it as inevitable and thus something to which 
governments and citizens must adapt, regard- 
less of whether it is positively or negatively 
assessed. From this perspective, national gov- 
ernments continue to be important, though 
increasingly their decisions may be shaped or 
determined by global actors, whether interna- 
tional organizations or transnational capital. 
Since states are less capable than they were 
previously to assert themselves in the interna- 
tional arena, much of what they do consists of 
attempting to position themselves favourably 
in order to take advantage of opportunities 
brought by globalization, and limit the dam- 
age of its negative effects. The term “com- 
petition state” has been coined to describe 
the economic version of this strategy (Cerny 
2005). Here the state (in meaning one—sys- 
tem of government) actively attempts to make 
its territory (state in meaning two—nation- 
state) attractive to investors, both domestic 
and foreign, on the theory that investment 
drives economic growth and thus prosper- 
ity. The strategy can come in many different 
varieties, two of which are illustrated here. A 
low road strategy, for example, would offer a 
low-paid, closely controlled labour force as 
an asset for competitive investment. Alterna- 
tively, by investing in education and training, 
a state might follow a high road competition 
state strategy with the high quality of its labour 
force as a point of attraction to potential inves- 
tors. Either way, the state is active but adaptive 
in the face of forces it hopes to influence but 
cannot control. 

“World III” encompasses the critics of glo- 
balization. Many are from the political left 
and point to globalization as the product of 
powerful class-based social forces and as a phe- 
nomenon that accordingly creates winners and 
losers along class lines. From this standpoint, 
globalization is ideologically suspect in that “it 


appears to justify the spread of Western cul- 
ture and of capitalist society by suggesting that 
there are forces operating beyond human con- 
trol that are transforming the world” (Waters 
1995, 3). Other critics come from the political 
right, often the so-called “alt-right,” who con- 
struct nationalist and xenophobic mythologies 
in which immigrants and foreigners loom large 
as causes of economic and cultural decline. 
Fuelled by such sentiments, as well as by a per- 
ception among many that they had been “left 
behind” by economic globalization, the Brexit 
referendum and the election of Donald Trump 
in 2016 show that right-wing criticisms of glo- 
balization are on the rise. 

Yet, disputed as this terrain may be, there is 
little doubt that the world’s political economy is 
actually in a process of transformation. The var- 
ious “takes” on the phenomenon of globaliza- 
tion represent efforts to portray and understand 
that process and will form the background to 
our analysis. 


Three models of the political economy 
of globalization and development 
Hoogvelt (1997) also maintains that there are 
three vantages from which pundits, support- 
ers, and critics view globalization. Hoogvelt 
explicitly links the three models of globaliza- 
tion to international relations theories: realism, 
institutionalism, and structuralism. Realism 
gives primacy to the nation-state and interstate 
politics, arguing that states use their political 
power to interfere in the international market 
for self-interest (Hoogvelt 1997, 7). Realism 
asserts that the international system is based on 
hegemony and balance of power. In this view, 
globalization is likely the creation of (powerful) 
states and their interests will be reflected in the 
norms and institutions of the global era, just as 
the interests of powerful states were in previous 
eras. Conversely, developing states with weak 
political systems and leaders have little say in 
international politics and economics. 
Institutionalism or pluralism is descended 
from the liberal economic theories of Adam 
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Smith (1723-1790), whereby “increasing 
economic interdependence forces states to 
develop and pursue policies of rational self-in- 
terest which lead to greater economic coop- 
eration between them rather than to conflict” 
(Hoogvelt 1997, 8). Cooperation is thus both 
necessary and largely beneficial for the eco- 
nomic growth of all participating states. And 
while nation-states have managed to develop 
under different degrees of political and/or reli- 
gious freedom, they tend to embrace (willingly 
or, some argue, by coercion) the capitalist 
economic model of production in order to be 
“equal” participants in the global political econ- 
omy. Further, the stability of the global system 
is guaranteed by supranational organizations 
such as the United Nations, the World Trade 
Organization (WTO), and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). In this view, developing 
states have the opportunity to develop and grow 
their economies through a liberalized trading 
system in which their comparative advantage 
will convey benefits. 

The third model, structuralism, relies on 
Marxist theories of political economy, including 
dependency theory, whereby the capitalist sys- 
tem of production has resulted in a highly orga- 
nized class-based world order, and an unequal 
system of core, periphery, and semi-periphery 
states (Hoogvelt 1997, 9). (See Chapter 1 and 
Chapter 2.) In this model, the global political 
economy is called structuralist “because it chal- 
lenges the assumption that national societies 
constitute ‘independent’ units whose develop- 
ment can be understood without taking into 
account the systemic ways in which these societ- 
ies are linked to one another in the context of an 
ever-expanding network of material (economic) 
exchanges” (Hoogvelt 1997, 8). As in the real- 
ist view, the results of the global economy for 
weaker states are in this view typically negative. 
However, the enduring class-based structure, 
the rise of neoliberalism, and the assault on the 
labour movement by political and economic 
elites has resulted in less for the middle and 
working classes in developed states as well. 
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Institutionalizing Globalization 


Attempts to impose some order on the com- 
plexities of globalization occur in the real world 
as well as in the world of academic theories. The 
dominant ideology and policy paradigm of 
our era is often called neoliberalism. Neolib- 
eral thinking about the global economy found 
its clearest expression in what was called the 
Washington Consensus, which shaped relations 
between the developed and developing worlds 
from the 1980s onwards. (See Chapter 2 for a 
description of the Washington Consensus. ) 

John Williamson, who has been seen by some 
as an architect of the policies adopted by the 
Washington Consensus, denied that the Wash- 
ington Consensus represented “an extreme and 
dogmatic commitment to the belief that mar- 
kets can handle everything” but conceded that 
this was how the term had later come to be used 
(Williamson 2000, 252). These developments 
set the scene for neoliberal convergence, or 
what might be termed the “There Is No Alter- 
native” hypothesis put forward by British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher (1979-1990). 

Just as neoliberal ideas have become predom- 
inant, global institutions have been established 
to lock in these neoliberal views of the econ- 
omy at both national and global levels. Often 
described as “new constitutionalism,” “quiet 
constitutionalism,” or “disciplinary neoliberal- 
ism,” the main trends are shown in Box 3.1. 


Policy Convergence and Divergence 


Together, ideas and institutions like those of 
the Washington Consensus and new constitu- 
tionalism suggest a one-size-fits-all model of 
development. Pushed by the leading states and 
international organizations, developing coun- 
tries face intense pressures to adopt this conven- 
tional wisdom. Thus, globalization may have 
many dimensions, but there have been con- 
certed efforts to assign primacy to the economic 
dimension and, within it, to the neoliberal view 
of how the economy should be organized. 

Notwithstanding these pressures, there is 
scope for national variation; the neoliberal 
order is not monolithic (Kahler and Lake 2003; 
Weiss 2005; Brenner, Peck, and Theodore 2010). 
There is variation—indeed, resistance—across 
geographical, ideological, and political spaces. 
Explanations of why some states may be less 
compliant with pressures of neoliberal global- 
ization than others include: 


1. the presence of leftist governments and 
labour unions (Boix 2000; Coleman 2.001; 
Garrett 1998) 

2. cultural or social solidarity (Teichman 
2007; Rose 1993; Drezner 2005; Deacon 
2000; Flockhart 2004) 

3. the shift from a bipolar to multipolar 
world (Drezner 2005; Porter and Webb 
2008) 

4. “strategic activism” by developing 
capitalist states. (Weiss 2005) 


To the extent that developing countries reject 
neoliberal policy advice and rely on their own 
states to further their development, they are fol- 
lowing the pattern by which today’s developed 
countries undertook their own development. 
(See Box 3.2.) 


Box 3.1 
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Political Globalization: The New Constitutionalism 


(McBride 2011, 19-40) 


In the era of neoliberal globalization, political 
economists have noted efforts to entrench 

the new world order by means of binding 

and enforceable provisions of international 
economic agreements that, in certain respects, 
have the qualities of domestic constitutions 
(Gill 1992; Clarkson 1993; McBride 2005). 
Indeed, many constitutional experts have 
been blinded to the impact of non-traditional 
measures, such as trade agreements, on 
national constitutions when considered as 

the formal and informal rules and values that 
establish political institutions in the way they 
operate. To create profitable opportunities 
for capital, the neoliberal state reshaped 
institutions and engaged in “accumulation 
by dispossession” (Harvey 2003) in a number 
of ways. Privatization, deregulation, labour 
flexibility, capital mobility, and free trade are 
important weapons in the neoliberal policy 
arsenal. Limiting democratic governance 
through concentrating power in institutions 
that are well insulated from popular 
pressure is at the core of its institutional 
design. This has been referred to as “quiet 
constitutionalism” or “new constitutionalism” 
because it consists of “efforts to insulate 
important economic agencies and agents 
from popular scrutiny and accountability, 
and thus to narrow democratic control of the 
economy” (Gill 1992, 269; Hirst, Thompson, 
and Bromley 2009). 

Thus, neoliberalism has constructed new 
institutions that provide a constitutional 
framework for the accumulation strategy 
associated with economic globalization. 


Neoliberal rules insulate (private) capital from 
governmental (public) regulation. Key powers 
are institutionally located in ways that are 
remote from popular pressure and democratic 
influence. These locations are designed to be 
minimally accountable, or not accountable at 
all, to popular representatives. Furthermore, 
the agreements are designed to lock in 

the neoliberal content of globalization by 
embedding rules in international agreements 
that will be very difficult to change in 

the future. Finally, in many cases public 
authority is replaced by private authority, or 
by a sharing of authority that was formerly 
exercised exclusively by public actors. 

The result has been a considerable network 
of institutions of global economic governance 
that, taken collectively, undermine or usurp 
national constitutions, and in the process 
create a two-tiered world of constitutional 
rights: rights for transnational corporations 
at the global or regional levels, but no general 
political or social rights at these levels. The 
new constitution that is created is not 
complete, and there are certainly signs of 
resistance to it. These may be expected to 
intensify if economic recovery from the 2009 
economic crisis is prolonged. 

The impact of the new constitution on 
national policy capacity may be inversely 
related to level of development; that is, it 
may have more impact on less developed 
countries. Its reach is thus hierarchical, and 
it can be seen as one instrument by which 
the developed countries dominate the less 
developed countries. 
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Box 3.2 


Development as Associative—Dissociative Processes 


(McBride 2005, 28-29) 


In a major historical survey of issues of 
development, Senghaas (1985, 27) identified 
two broad strategic responses used by 
semi-peripheral countries in their dealings 
with hegemonic or core powers. The 

first, called associative, implied an open 
acceptance of the “challenge and adapting 

to the superior economy through division 

of labour. This amounts to the free trade 
position.” The second, called dissociative, 
consisted of “attempting to develop the 
domestic economic potential in the shelter 

of more or less far-reaching protectionist 
measures, international competitiveness not 
being the guiding criterion for development 
promotion.” Senghaas notes (1985, 40) that 
among countries which actually achieved 
development, albeit later than the leading 
powers, consistent pursuit of the free trade 
option was the exception rather than the rule. 
In most “a non-free trade posture played a 
major part in the broadening and deepening of 
the industrialization process.” These countries 
followed what Senghaas terms an associative- 
dissociative sequence of development. This 
means that their development 


began with an upswing in export growth 

(a predominantly associative phase), the 
agricultural, silvicultural and mineral 
resources of the societies in question being 


Structural Adjustment Policies 
and International Organizations 


International financial institutions (IFIs) such 
as the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
World Bank, and Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank have been strong promoters of 
economic liberalization in developing states. 
Biersteker (1992) illustrates how the IMF and 


devoted mainly to exports. In a later phase 
a dissociative development policy was 
pursued, corresponding with the well- 
known pattern of industrialization through 
import substitution: the substitution 

by local products of, at first, formerly 
imported consumer goods, and later, of 
basic, capital and engineering goods. In 
the long-term, development of this kind led 
to a comprehensively associative free-trade 
posture, which, however, was not adopted 
until decades after the start of modern 
development, for the most part not until 
decades after the Second World War. 
(Senghaas 1985, 32) 


Based on this account of how states have 
developed, the problem with the neoliberal 
policy consensus is obvious. It recommends 
a particular development strategy that few 
if any of the developed countries followed 

in their own economic histories. Through 
new constitutionalist measures, it seeks 

to preclude developing countries from 
following strategies that in the past did lead 
to successful economic development. From 
this perspective, then, it seems reasonable 
to depict the consensus neoliberal ideas and 
their associated institutions as being part of 
a system of power designed to preserve the 
existing global hierarchy. 


World Bank promoted liberalization via both 
external pressures and normative exhortation, 
taking advantage of a global recession in the 
advanced industrial world from 1980 to 1983 
that provoked depression in the developing 
world, which then created new opportunities 
for the diffusion of neoliberal ideas. Domes- 
tic elite interests within African, East Asian, 
and Latin American countries, critical of past 


policies and high national debts, became 
champions of IMF and World Bank “best 
practices” for liberal reform. Successful lib- 
eralization in East Asian countries bred greater 
demand in other countries for more liberaliza- 
tion (Biersteker 1992, 122-24). 

But the specific policy prescriptions put 
forth by the IFIs were basically non-negotia- 
ble: developing and newly industrialized coun- 
tries that got too far into debt were required 
to abide by structural adjustment programs. 
Despite the willingness of some states to lib- 
eralize and deregulate their economies, the 
strict policy prescriptions of the IMF and 
World Bank, and the various punishments 
for non-compliance—including denial of 
access to US markets—illustrate how the IFIs 
coerced developing countries to follow the 
neoliberal path prescribed under the Washing- 
ton Consensus (Harvey 2003). The WTO has 
significant coercive influence among interna- 
tional organizations over both developed and 
developing countries, albeit to a lesser degree 
for the former (Weiss 2005). Gensey and Win- 
ham (2008) point out that state autonomy is 
weakened when a state (voluntarily) joins the 
WTO, including states considered global eco- 
nomic powers. Indeed, Canada has found itself 
on the receiving end of WTO rulings, to the 
detriment of Canadian culture: the magazine 
industry lost preferential treatment after the 
WTO rejected Canada’s claim that its efforts 
were aimed at protecting Canadian culture and 
national identity (Gensey and Winham 2008, 
50). To be sure, the United States has more 
“room to manoeuvre” (Weiss 2005) within the 
WTO than Canada, in part because it is the 
organization’s chief architect. As such, the US 
can force open capital markets through the 
WTO (and IMF) when it appears that doing so 
will benefit US financial institutions (Harvey 
2003). “Taiwan and Singapore were forced to 
sign on to the WTO, and thereby open their 
financial markets to speculative capital, in the 
face of US threats to deny them access to the 
US market” (Harvey 2003, 71). 


GLOBALIZATION 


Developing Countries’ 
Resistance to Neoliberalism 


Nevertheless, developing countries, even small 
ones, have resisted such global pressures. 


The Left in Latin America 

In Uruguay a left-wing coalition government 
took office in 2005 and began the task of 
recovering from the side effects of the Argen- 
tinian financial crisis of the early 2000s. This 
had left Uruguay, a small country of some 3.5 
million people, in recession. Ten years later, the 
Frente Amplio or left-wing coalition was still in 
office. It could point to an impressive economic 
record in which real wages increased 46.6 per- 
cent from 2005 to 2013, real minimum wages 
increased almost 250 percent during the same 
period, coverage under the government health 
plan and defined benefit pension plan rose 
from 59 percent in 2005 to 76 percent in 2013, 
poverty declined from 38 percent of popula- 
tion in 2005 to 10 percent in 2013, and extreme 
poverty declined from 5 percent in 2005 to 0.04 
percent in 2013. Inequality, as measured by 
the Gini coefficient, also declined from 0.45 in 
2004 to 0.38 in 2013 (Pugh 2014). 

The Frente Amplio has held the presidency 
and majorities in both chambers of the legisla- 
ture since first coming to office in 2005. Uruguay 
is not alone, but is part of a regional anti-neolib- 
eral trend, with friendly governments in Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, and Venezuela. In 
addition, there is vastly increased cooperation 
through the Union of South American Nations 
(Telesur 2014) and the Mercosur Parliament; 
such organizations have helped small countries 
to resist or ignore pressure from the IFIs. 

Bolivia’s leftist government since 2006 has 
also achieved a significant transformation in 
that country. Measures include the nationaliza- 
tion of oil, gas, and mineral resources; transfers 
of income to the Indigenous majority; cutting 
poverty by 32 percent; and an expanded educa- 
tion system that claims to have wiped out illit- 
eracy. To minimize foreign interference, the US 
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ambassador and several US government agen- 
cies, along with the IMF, were expelled. 

Brazil, too, showed a successful, albeit lim- 
ited, alternative to global neoliberal policy pre- 
scriptions under the Brazilian Workers’ Party 
from 2003 to 2016. That government’s social 
policies saw a reduction in poverty by 55 per- 
cent over 12 years and a reduction in extreme 
poverty by 65 percent. Unemployment fell to 
record low levels and per capita income growth 
was healthy (Ismi 2014-15, 37). Notwithstand- 
ing that track record, the elected president, 
Dilma Rousseff, was impeached and removed 
from office in 2016 and replaced by a neoliberal 
government that capped public spending for 
the next 20 years. Clearly, this represents a dra- 
matic U-turn in Brazilian policy. Whether it will 
prove to have such longevity is less clear. 

Still, the global shift to a multipolar world, 
precipitated by the rise of Brazil, Russia, India, 
China, and South Africa (BRICS) has enabled 
states to resist pressure from international 
organizations (Drezner 2005; Porter and Webb 
2008). This is because, in a multipolar world, 
there are more sites for regulatory harmoniza- 
tion and competition (Drezner 2005). Certainly, 
the rapid growth of China, India, and other 
“emerging economies” over the last 30 years 
represents a partial redistribution of power 
away from the traditional developed countries, 
who must now listen to these emerging/devel- 
oping countries more than they did before. (See 
Chapter 13.) This redistribution has gone so 
far that many emerging/developing countries 
have been incorporated into an important new 
global forum, the G20, which in some respects 
has replaced the G7/G8 as the leading forum for 
coordinating international economic policy. 

Others, contemplating the rise of the BRICS, 
along with declining poverty rates and, more 
contentiously, inequality, argue that these 
facts represent a success story for neoliberal 
globalization, since many of these fast-grow- 
ing emerging countries have indeed liberalized 
their economies and embraced free trade and 
closer economic integration. 


Manipulating the new constitutionalism 
Apart from resistance to the recommended 
neoliberal model, others have pointed to the 
potential for countries to position themselves 
differently within the global economy and to 
take advantage of the possibilities within the 
new constitutional architecture. Strong states 
use “strategic activism” to make room to man- 
oeuvre within the WTO and the global economy 
generally (Weiss 2005). The shift in investment 
from production and products, which are 
“sticky” areas under WTO regulations, to tech- 
nology and knowledge research has made it 
possible for these states to use legitimate WTO 
regulations to support domestic economies 
(Weiss 2005, 724). In other words, instead of 
constraining the scope of state activism, the 
tighter rules of WTO stimulate a more proactive 
approach to industrial governance: “in spite of 
some obvious restrictions on traditional (espe- 
cially subsidy-intensive) industry policy, there 
remains ample scope for domestic industry pro- 
motion” (Weiss 2005, 729). 

However, and returning to the theme of 
hierarchy within the global order, these open- 
ings are more available to developed rather 
than developing countries, as Weiss’s discus- 
sion of the WTO’s Agreement on Subsidies and 
Countervailing Measures makes clear: “Rich 
nations as a group have carved out a multilat- 
eral order which best suits their current devel- 
opment trajectory—one that diminishes space 
for promoting industries critical to their climb 
up the development ladder, while increasing 
scope for sponsoring the technology-intensive 
sectors now critical to securing national pros- 
perity” (Weiss 2005, 724). 

In other words, while developing states have 
ended subsidies and tax barriers as conditions 
of WTO membership, developed states have 
uncovered other WTO regulations that make 
subsidies for the wealth-increasing technology 
and knowledge industries legitimate. Thus in the 
face of “best practices” promoted and pushed 
by international organizations, but which have 
zero-sum implications for developing states: “If, 


for example, we find that the WTO proclaims 
free trade but actually delivers unfair trade in 
which the richer countries maintain their collec- 
tive advantage over the poorer, then we should 
not be surprised. This is typical of imperial prac- 
tices” (Harvey 2005, 133). 

The interaction between the neoliberal 
view of development in the era of globaliza- 
tion, favoured by powerful states and the IFIs 
in which they are dominant, is a complex one. 
Some developing states, notably the BRICS, 
have made significant advances within the con- 
text established by neoliberalism, though not by 
slavishly following its recommendations. Oth- 
ers, including some small Latin American coun- 
tries, have sought to challenge the model and 
seek alternative routes to development, demon- 
strating that, in the slogan of the World Social 
Forum, “Another World is Possible.” 

Whether by seeking to develop by follow- 
ing neoliberal recommendations or by seek- 
ing alternatives, developing countries face the 
challenges posed by the existing international 
hierarchy and its institutional architecture, as 
well as the dilemmas posed by periodic crises of 
the global system, such as the financial crisis of 
2008-2009. They also face a new challenge, one 
that was not a consideration in the period when 
today’s developed states were adding industry 
and advanced technology to their economies. 
This is the challenge of climate change and, 
more broadly, environmental sustainability. 


Global governance and sustainability 
While climate change is decidedly an inter- 
national issue, there is no world organization 
that can enforce regulations to reduce green- 
house gas emissions. (See Case Study 8.) This 
state of affairs “leaves the environment falling 
between cracks of regimes” (Doern et al. 1999). 
Moreover, WTO rules tend to make it harder 
to improve environmental standards across the 
board (Drezner 2001). A number of interna- 
tional trade cases already illustrate this obstacle 
to green development strategies. In Ontario, 
the government introduced a green energy 
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strategy designed to replace carbon-intensive 
energy production with clean and renewable 
energy and, at the same time, ensure that a pro- 
portion of the jobs created by the strategy were 
homegrown (McBride and Shields 2013). How- 
ever, Japan and the European Union objected to 
the “local content” regulations that were likely 
needed to sustain political support for a strategy 
that would produce greener but more expensive 
energy. The case at the WTO produced a ruling 
that local content provisions were contrary to 
international trade law (Sinclair and Trew 2015). 

Similarly, US complaints prompted China to 
end its subsidies for wind-generated electricity; 
the United States has successfully challenged 
Chinese subsidies three times at the WTO 
(USTR 2011). However, the dispute between the 
United States and China continues. In May 2012, 
the US Commerce Department announced that 
it would be imposing duties to counter alleged 
dumping of Chinese-made solar panels. Shortly 
afterwards, China requested consultations at 
the WTO alleging the US duties were contrary 
to WTO rules. 

Aaron Cosbey (2011) has argued that the 
WTO dispute settlement process is the wrong 
place to forge international consensus on policy 
measures to support renewable energy, which is 
essentially an environmental issue, not a trade 
issue. Such cases pit trade against the environ- 
ment and pose the issue of whether trade law 
can or should outweigh legitimate environ- 
mental concerns. So far it seems trade law has 
prevailed. 


Sustainable Development 
and Globalization 


These cases highlight a rather unsatisfactory 
debate about how to deal with the environ- 
mental crisis in a context where the usual 
imperatives towards economic development 
also apply. Since the latter part of the first decade 
of this century, the idea of a “green economy” 
has been advanced as a solution to deal with the 
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convergence of several global problems: food 
price volatility, natural disasters, climate change, 
increases in inequality, and the 2008-2009 
global financial crisis (Benson, Bass, and Green- 
field 2014). A truly “green economy” must 
reduce social and income inequality as much as 
it reduces greenhouse gases. But the green econ- 
omy remains a contested concept. “A number of 
transition paths (to a greener, more sustainable 
future) are currently being envisaged. But the 
question of which ideas and values will prevail, 
and shape policy and practice partly depends 
on which worldviews inform public opinion and 
policy processes” (UNRISD 2012, 3). 

For example, the World Economic Forum 
emphasizes “greening economic growth [as] 
the only way in which sustainable, inclusive 
development can be achieved that will satisfy 
the basic needs of 9 billion people and provide 
them with equal rights to material prosperity. 
A key challenge is the urgent need to reduce 
carbon emissions . . . Another imperative is the 
need to increase natural resource productiv- 
ity to meet unprecedented demands for clean 
water, food and urban development” (World 
Economic Forum, n.d.). 

This view of “greening” growth—rather 
than seeking alternatives to unfettered pro- 
duction and consumption—has largely been 
informed by familiar neoliberal policy prescrip- 
tions: making carbon a tradable commodity, 
avoiding regulation, and promoting voluntary 
corporate social responsibility while limiting 


action to the confines of the global trade regime. 
Power relations remain important, and the 
influence of the advanced economies on inter- 
national agencies means that few, if any, UN 
agencies suggest real structural change. Instead, 
policy recommendations for a green econ- 
omy—even one that pays attention to social 
goals—emphasize existing economic policies, 
the power of technology to solve problems, 
sustainable consumption, and the free mar- 
ket to adjust environmental costs. The “green 
economy” has thus been framed as a “win-win” 
for stakeholders, including business and envi- 
ronmentalists (Jacobs 2012; Tombari 2016). 
So while the (so-called) “green” or “greening” 
economies of the world may have different pol- 
icy interpretations, they may also be a project 
within the larger neoliberal agenda, rather than 
an effort to halt climate change, create jobs, and 
reduce social and income inequality. 

To some extent, the Paris Agreement on Cli- 
mate Change, signed by 195 countries including 
Canada in November 2015 (see Case Study 8), 
represented a response to these concerns, since 
it addressed the urgent need for action on cli- 
mate change while recognizing that economic 
development goals must also be met. And 
though President Donald Trump announced 
his intention to withdraw the United States, 
one of the world’s largest greenhouse gas emit- 
ters, from the Paris Agreement in June 2017, US 
states and municipalities have promised to meet 
the Paris targets without the federal government. 
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The chapter opened by surveying globalization as a complex process of many dimensions. 
We noted academic attempts to classify, and thereby simplify, what is a voluminous and 
wide-ranging, multifaceted debate about the nature and implications of this phenom- 
enon. The “order” imposed on globalization is a helpful academic device. Several of the 
concepts or interpretations that are described here have noted that hierarchical social 
relations are embedded within globalization. In turning to real-world efforts to institu- 
tionalize global relationships, we noted efforts to privilege the economic dimensions as 
opposed, for example, to the environmental ones. However, these attempts to institution- 
alize a particular vision of economic globalization, in which a particular model of the road 
to development is singled out, have also encountered resistance. Debates about what is 
the best development strategy for developing countries look far from being over. That 
said, the whole concept of economic development is complicated by the looming environ- 
mental crisis expressed in concerns over climate change and the need to limit carbon 
emissions. Although there is much talk of greening the economy, it remains unclear how 
traditional development concerns such as the need for more growth, more income, more 
production, and more jobs can be reconciled with the need for environmental sustaina- 
bility. Globalization has certainly changed the world, but it has not solved all its problems. 


Questions for Further Learning 


e Inthe era of globalization, does the state still play a key role in orchestrating 
economic development? 


e To what extent is the neoliberal “one size fits all” model of economic development 
appropriate for developing countries today? 


e In what ways might economic development be sustainable? 
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